CHAPTER   10

BRENDA  MARY

MY German landlady came quickly down the corridor as she
heard my key turn in the lock and said: 'Mr. Reed, you are
wanted in London at once/ A good soul, a Jewess, the wife of a
former rector of Berlin University and the grandmother of a
boy who could have stood model for one of Frl. Leni Riefen-
stahTs film shots of Hitler's young, blond, blue-eyed, Nordic
Germans. On his looks he qualifies for any post in Germany,
but in Germany nowadays they ask you who your grandmother
was. You can see the fill-out forms in the stationers' shops, with
a sales ticket: 'Who was your grandmother?'

Twenty-four hours later I was at Victoria, and my father
met me with the words, It's a girl'. A London April, windy,
cold, dampish. I found my wife in a dingy bedroom in a dingy
nursing home, in a dingy Marylebone square, tended by two
nursing mid wives of such awesome appearance that you had to
take their hearts of gold on trust. They were the sergeants-
major of childbirth, the little nursing home was their parade
ground, where they hauled the new recruits into the world,
smacked them, stood no nonsense.

My wife had felt her time come one morning and gone hot-
foot to them, and they had cast experienced eyes over her, told
her to come back next day. At night the pains were unbearable;
she went to them again; they took one glance and said, 'Come
back to-morrow'. On the morrow they took her in and the
oldest drama in the world began, while a two-man band mourn-
fully played in the drab square.

It took hours and hours, and the doctor and the nurses had
to work hard. That baby gave them no help at all. The per-
spiring doctor put a handle suspended from a rope into my
wife's hands, for her to bear on, and said, 'Nowpush, push hard'.
The band outside, in the railinged square with its meagre buds,
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